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The great thing is, to have a single eye, that|confronts us, Though outward knowledge be 
whatever we do, may be done to the glory of|largely put forth, true wisdom lingers. 


God. When this is the case, we say, if this 
or that be not agreeable to thy will, O God, 
thou hast all power in thine hand; do thou, 
by thy overruling providence, direct. me ac- 
cording to thy blessed will. The Lord will 
keep such in all their ways, and be their sure 
defence.” 

The above remarks on marrjage-allude to 
it as being ‘‘the most important affair in this 
life ;” and clearly maintains the indispensable 
requisite of Divine guidance in the several 
steps thereof. The scripture quoted, “ Woe 
to the rebellious children that ask counsel, but 
not of me, saith the Lord,” is worthy the close 
attention of all those about to consummate an 


John Griffith now feeling his mind clear of}engagement which must have such an im- 


blic service at this time in Great Britain, 
urns to his native land. But his way open- 
y, as he thought, with great clearness to 
tle in England on account of future service, 
therefore applied to his own proper meet- 
» for a certificate of removal; which was 
mnted and directed to the Monthly Meeting 
Witham in Essex, England. In company 
th his daughter, who, as appears, was his 
y child, and who had been cared for by an 
ot of hers since her mother’s death, he em- 
ked for England in the 9th month, 1750. 
Here he again entered into the married 
te with Frances Wyatt, of Chelmsford, the 
h day of the then 1st month, 1750-1; he 
7s, “in the sweet and sensible enjoyment 
the Divine presence.” He concludes his 
servations on this subject with the follow- 
tender advice and caution to all whom it 
y concern, “ To be aware that they do not 
l into that dangerous snare of supposing, 
at as marriage is an outward affair, they 
ed consult nothing further therein, than 
bir own inclination and reason ; it is said, 
oe to the rebellious children, that ask 
ansel, but not of me, saith the Lord.’ And 
ristis called Wonderful, Counsellor, as well 
Mighty God. Now as marriage is allowed 
be the most important affair in this life, 
d may tend greatly either to promote our 
ppiness or misery in the next; if we have 
occasion to seek the Lord’s counsel herein, 
what are we to expect or desire it? What, 
some, are we to look for, or to expect a 
relation in such cases? We must desire 
» Lord to guide and direct our steps in this, 
d all other affairs of consequence in relation 
his life, or we shall certainly miss our way. 
t this we cannot clearly understand, until 
man’s part is reduced in us, and we see 
iat we are without God, that we may find 
sasion to pray without ceasing, and in every 
ng to give thanks. Then the constant cry 
\l be, Guide me with thy counsel... When 
8 is, with great sincerity, the state of the 
md, we cannot miss our way; because di- 
e protection is ever present, although we 
not always see it, any more than the pro- 


portant influence not only on the life that 
now is, but also in that to come; and which 
death alone can separate. How imperative, 
then, that there should in the parties be not 
only the unity of religious feeling, but a joint 
and harmonious effort to serve the Lord in 
the first place, as the Author of all our bless- 
ings, the Alpha. and Omega of all. 

J. Griffith’s remarks respecting public ap- 
pearances in our meetings, contained in the 
present number, are very practical; and _re- 
present the blasting effects of a wordy, lifeless 
ministry. Those alluded to, he tells us, “are 
commonly very positive and self-willed,” so 
that it is difficult to bring the judgment of 
Truth over them. That worthy elder, Richard 
Shackleton, in alluding to the ministry in a 
meeting he attended in his native land, says: 
“ We had a good deal of the pop, pop, pop, like 
the firing of undisciplined would-be soldiers, 
one after another, instead of the united, con- 
cordant, certain sound of a well disciplined 
army ; but, he adds, there was not more, if so 
much of this evil as usual.” Oh! how need- 
ful to wait for “the live coal from off the 
altar,” and “as new-born babes, to desire the 
sincere milk of the word,” that so all may be 
preserved from attempting to stay the ark 
with unbidden or unholy hands; neither, in 
the zeal of the creature, to offer sacrifice until 
the great Prophet and High Priest of our pro- 
fession be come; and that His anointed ones 
may preach, and that only the preaching that 
He bids them, even the living lessons of pure 
christianity. All short of this, is but the 
strivings and stirrings of the carnal mind, 
which profiteth nothing in the work of God; 
and will prove but as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal, or as the warming of our- 
selves with sparks of our own kindling, the 
end of which is to lie down in sorrow. Truly 
great caution is needful in this day of floating 
speculative opinion, lest in our unhallowed 
zeal to advance the good cause, we but give 
pain to those whose souls are deeply con- 
cerned for the glory and excellence of the 
kingdom of the Redeemer, as well as cause 
confusion by an uncertain sound of the trum- 


J. Griffith also alludes to the subject of pay- 
ing tithes; which exaction, until within the 
last ten or twelve years perhaps, the Society 
has borne an important and faithfully main- 
tained testimony against. Now, it with others, 
seems to have been overridden, or much set 
at nought by many of those subjected to their 
imposition. Notwithstanding this, the op- 
inion is conscientiously held that “the tithe 
commutation act,” with its altered name and 
somewhat modified incidents, affects not the 
ground of the testimony of our Society versus 
the compulsory demand of the priesthood in 
payment for their services. 

The Journal continued: “ At Shrewsbury, 
the number of professors was very small, and 
the life of religion very much depressed, not 
only by the lukewarmness of some, but also 
by a blasting, windy, lifeless ministry, which 
they had long sat under; doubtless, to the 
great uneasiness of the few sensible amongst 
them. I hada painful sense of the great hurt 
thereof in that meeting, being concerned to 
sit the whole meeting through in silence, I 
believe, as an example to Friends, and rebuke 
to that forward, unsanctified spirit: the same 
soon after was made manifest both to Friends 
and others to be very corrupt, and was de- 
servedly testified against by the Monthly 
Meeting. 

‘‘T have divers times, in my travels, per- 
ceived great hurt to the prosperity of Truth, 
by such unsanctified pretenders to a divine 
commission, intruding themselves into the 
ministry ; but have always apprehended them 
a bad sort of people to deal with by advice and 
caution, as they are commonly very positive 
and self-willed ; being seldom, in this declined 
state of the church, without a party, who had 
rather have almost any kind of ministry than 
silence. This makes it much more difficult 
for those, who have a right sense of their 
spirits, to bring the judgment of Truth over 
such; as those above mentioned .are apt to 
screen them, and cover their heads, unless, 
they manifest themselves, which has frequent- 
ly happened, by their being guilty of some 
immoral conduct. 

“T went after meeting to visit two Friends, 
who had been imprisoned a considerable time 
for refusing to pay tithes. As soon as I had 
entered the place of their confinement, I sen- 
sibly felt that the Son of peace was there. 
My mind was brought into great nearness, 
unity, and Christian sympathy with them in 
their suffering state, which they appeared to 
bear with cheerfulness and resignation to the 
Divine will. The sense of the great importance 
of the testimony they were concerned to main- 
tain, by suffering for it, and what our worthy 
predecessors went through, in nasty stinking 
prisons and dungeons, where many of them 
ended their days in support thereof, who may 
very justly be numbered amongst the faithfal 


et’s servant did, until his eyes were opened.|pet, and whereby the restraining admonition|martyrs of Jesus Christ, overcame my mind 
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with tenderness to that degree, that I could 
not presently discourse with them about their 
sufferings. We had a blessed opportunity 
together, and took our leave of each other, in 
the sweet enjoyment of the pure love of God. 
Oh, how much more joyous and refreshing it 
is to visit such faithful sufferers, than to visit 
carnal professors of the same Truth, who vio- 
late that precious testimony, by voluntarily 
putting into the priests’ mouths, lest they 
should prepare war against them, making re- 
ligion bow down to their supposed temporal 
interest, thereby not only declaring them- 
selves mere pretenders thereto, but also in- 
creasing the sufferings of those under the same 
profession who dare not temporize.* 

“At Bristol we attended three meetings ; 
the first two were held in painful distressing 
silence, and the last also, except a few words 
near the breaking upof it. This was the first of 
my visiting that city, and a time not easily to 
be forgotten by me. It was indeed a season of 
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pearing neither one thing nor another. Could|been produced, as the noblest animated w 


they see themselves as judicious persons see 
them, shame and confusion of face would cover 


them,” “ 
(To be continued.) 


Assyrian Discoveries. 

We have the pleasure of announcing to the 
public this morning, by a letter received from 
George Smith, one of-the most remarkable 
and interesting discoveries yet made in con- 
nection with Assyrian researches. That which 
he has now revealed is no less than a long, 
copious, and nearly complete narrative of the 
beginning of the world, the creation of man, 
his temptation, fall, and curse, inscribed, like 
all these early Assyrian records, in arrow 
headed writing on those burned cakes of clay 
with which the public has now grown familiar. 
G. Smith relates the circumstance of this sin- 
gular trouvaille. He was on the eve of con- 
cluding the excavations carried out for the 


sore mourning and lamentation, in a sense of Daily Telegraph, when he found, among the 


their great declension. There was very little 
to be seen or felt of that plainness, pure sim- 
plicity, humility and contempt of the world, 
so conspicuous in their worthy predecessors, 
who trampled upon the glory of this world, 
counting it as dross and dung, in comparison 
of the smiles of the Lord’s countenance, and 


being clothed with the beautiful garment of|land. 


his salvation. Oh, how was the choicest vine 
planted, made to spread and mightily to pros- 
per, through great suffering and persecution, 
in that city, in early times; sufficiently, one 
would think, to have deeply established the 
permanency thereof, and to have recommend- 
ed its superior dignity and excellency to many 
generations! May not that of the apostle to 
the Galatians, be justly applied to them? ‘O 
foolish Galatians! who hath bewitched you, 
that you should not obey the Truth; before 
whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently 
set forth, crucified among you? Are ye so 
foolish, having begun in the spirit, are ye now 
made perfect by the flesh ?” 

‘Alas! the inordinate love of worldly enjoy- 
ments, good in themselves, covers the minds 
of many professors, like thick clay, who are 
exceedingly hard to be made sensible of the 
chiefest good, so that I have often feared some 
of them will not hear, until the Lord is pro- 
voked to speak with a louder voice in judg- 
ment, from which they will not be able to 
turn aside or in any way to shun. Many in 
our Society, as in others, having departed 
from the life, rest satisfied in a profession of 
religion: some also have departed from the 
power and form too, in a great degree; ap- 


* Perhaps we can hardly appreciate how much has 
been gained to the world, nor how much the interests 
of the ever-blessed Truth have been promoted by faithful 
suffering! Thus it is written: ‘God sent His only be- 
gotten Son into the world, that we might live through 
him.” And the same dear Saviour said to His disciples: 
“T go that I may prepare a place for you!” And did 
He not go through sufferings? The great drops of 
blood in the garden; the agonizing ery to His Father, 
““My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me;” the 
mocking, the railing, the being spitted on, the vinegar, 
the gall, the crucifixion, all attest this. What, it may 

“be queried, has been gained to our Society, or to others 
through us, but by suffering ? And we fear that an un- 
willingness to suffer with Christ, and to fill up our 
measure of the cup thereof for His body’s sake, thus 
seeking an easier, broader way, and involving too, a 
lowering of the standard we are called to maintain, is 
a prominent reason why the glory has so much de- 
parted from our Israel. Significant then is the declara- 
tion of the prophet “If ye will enquire, enquire ye: 
return, come.” 


very latest of the tablets unearthed, a frag- 
ment in appearance much like the others, and 
presenting nothing at first sight in its lan- 
guage worth particular regard. He contented 
himself with transcribing in his note-book the 
first few lines of the writing, and then packed 
it up with the rest for transmission to Eng: 
On his return to the Museum, other 
parts of the collection engaged his attention, 
and shortly afterwards the recognized value 
of the results obtained, induced the Govern- 
ment to commission G. Smith for a second 
expedition, which was rewarded, as every- 
body knows, by a fresh and valuable accumu- 
lation of ancient myniments. These natur- 
ally engrossed his time and toils for a while, 
till about a month ago, when a more careful 
examination of the tablet dug up at Kouyunjik 
in 1873, disclosed to G. Smith that he had 
before him one among the first pages of that 
antique history of which the Deluge tablets 
formed part, containing the Chaldean account 
of the Creation of the World and of Man, and 
going apparently side by side with the Scrip- 
tural narration, but in greater detail, and with 
many additions. G. Smith was able to learn 
from the tablet, thus suddenly become so 
valuable, continuations of the narrative from 
various sources, including the former collec- 
tion in the Museum, and the result which he 
announces is a connected text extendifig from 
the creation to the fall and primal curse, thus 
presenting to us an original version of ‘‘ Gen- 
esis” as it was kept on the sacred tablets— 
an editio prima of such extraordinary import 
and interest for all Christianity that the dis 
coverer declares the finding of this single 
tablet has increased many times over the 
value of the collection which he brought home 
to us. 

A full translation of these books of clay, 
thus wonderfully preserved, will by and by 
be given; but time and study are necessary 
for their carefal translation. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, G. Smith has perused enough of the col- 
located slabs to furnish the public with a 
general idea of their contents; and the first 
which arrests attention is their close general 
agreement with the Scriptural narrative. 
Like the Book of Genesis, these inscribed 
tablets speak of an earth “without form and 
void’—a desolate and empty chaos—in the 
age preceding “the Beginning.” Like the 
Mosaic account, they tell us of an evil agency 
in rebellion against God, which after man had 


of the creation, tempts him to his fall, 
causes him to forfeit his life of Paradise 
high estate of innocence. But G.Smith gi 
us glimpses of very remarkable additions 
expansions which this Chaldean ‘“ Book 
Genesis contains ; for example, the primit: 
chaos is represented as engendering monst 
and the old serpent who tempts the first 
bas already been overthrown from on hi 
The Satan of Chaldea has, in his represen 
tion the mingled characteristics of the Ary 
Indra, the Grecian Zeus, and the Zoroastri 
Ahriman, “riding in a chariot through ‘cel 
tial space, surrounded by the storms, 
the lightning playing before him, and wie 
ing a thunderbolt as a weapon.” Most ¢ 
ous, too, is the mention made of a femini 
power presiding over Chaos, named: Tisa 
or Tiamat in these tablets, and identified 
G. Smith with the Thallath of Berosus. 
sides all this the Kouyunjik tablets embr 
a relation of the origin of evil,-of the fall 
the wicked angels, the nature of the serper 
and the aspect of the undeveloped world; | 
omitted or merely glanced at in the Pent 
teuchal text; which, however, resembles t 
Chaldean version more nearly than does th 
of Berosus. Could anything be of more a 
sorbing novelty to the theologians, schola 
archealogists, and scientific men of Christe 
dom ? 

On the eve of closing that newly-open 
tomb of Empire at Kouyunjik a lucky tou 
of pickaxe or shovel recovers for the unw 
ting excavator, and through him for humanit 
what we may call the “folio edition, wi 
the imprimatur of antiquity of the very fiz 
legends of our race. We do not know wh 
incident in the records of research equals t 
singularity and romance of these discoveri¢ 
Precious tomes of classical lore have been 1 
vealed from worm eaten palimpsests ; yellc 
and faded parchments have yielded unexpe 
ed facts of history; but this digging up of 
king’s library in the dust of thirty centuri: 
and finding in it the clear and eligible sto 
of the Beginning, as Abraham heard it in U 
and the Pentateuch repeated it—under ¢ 
cumstances, too, so full of chance, apparent 
that the enterprise seemed to many one 
little hope beforehand, and its success almo 
incredible—is passing strange. Nor cou 
anything have preserved for us so valuable 
possession except these same Assyrian shar 
of clay, which, with their inscriptions, we 
really all but imperishable. Stone, marbl 
metal would have long ago in such cireur 
stances have lost the fine impressions giv 
by the Chaldean priests; but these books 
clay, once put through the fire, have remain 
absolutely unaltered, and the famous Assyrié 
of our Museum reads them as easily as did tl 
scribes of Assurbanipal! When he has ful 
deciphered the present treasures of his tc 
we shall be masters of the actual record | 
the Kings of Nineveh received and inseribs 
it.—London Daily Telegraph. 


‘ At an International Agricultural Exhil 
tion in Bremen, was a collection representit 
the adulteration of seeds. It contained 
sample of sand, carefully washed, colored ar 
put up in the best manner, for sale as clove 
seed, under which name it brought three ar 
one-half cents a pound. Seeds of weeds us 
for adulteration were numerous. ig 


—Late Paper. 
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F From “The British Friend.” 
An Experience in Dress, 

Now that the Scriptural testimony against 
formity to fashion in attire, which was so 
ng a distinctive feature in the profession 
d practice of the Society of Friends has 
len so extensively ignored of recent times, 
» have thought there might be a service in 
calling attention to the testimony by plac- 
son record the following from one uncon. 
cted with Friends, as her experience in re- 
d to Dress :— 
In the hope that it may help some of God’s 
ildren who are longing to walk in every- 
‘ng so as to please Him, I desire to speak 
what He has taught me with regard to 
88; which, though in itself so secondary, 


still hesitated to make myself singular among 
other and better Christians, until I could un- 
derstand just what the teaching of Scripture 
implied. I therefore prayerfully examined 
the two well-known passages on the subject, 
and determined to abide by the result; and I 
found the impressions already made on my 
mind by the Spirit, entirely coincided with 
what seemed to me the plain and obvious 
meaning of the texts-in question. In short, 
I believe our gracious Lord has condescended 
to give us very clear indications of His will 
on this subject, and that we are distinctly 
warned against the outward adorning of “gold 
or pearls or costly array.” And to avoid 
these things, which, honestly considered, are 
very comprehensive, would bring about a 
a matter of no small importance to Chris-}marked change in the dress of the large ma- 
nm women. jority of Christian women. For surely the 
The promises of God as to the guidance of|correct reading of these passages means, that 
s children’s minds and inclinations gener-|the outward adorning is to be exchanged for 
ry are very numerous, and one of the results|“ the inward ornament of a meek and quiet 
‘this guidance is what we may call spiritual |spirit, which in the sight of God is of great 
itinet ; an inward shrinking from anything|price.” And I feel entirely convinced, both 
20nsistent with or unseeming for a Christ-|from observation and my own experience, that 
ve walk, no outward thing so separates a woman from 
l believe my own experience in this matter|the world, and so delivers her from its en- 
dress is a very usual one among Christian |snaring influences, as this separation in dress ; 
men, and that many suffer great loss, as [|and that the laying aside of all that is doubt- 
4, from not recognizing the Lord’s voice in|ful in the matter, is to us the removal of many 
eir feelings concerning it. a snare and hindrance, and does in a wonder- 
‘In the beginning of my Christian life, I was|fal manner seem to leave the soul free to re- 
exclusively interested in the things of eter-|ceive and follow the Lord’s leading on every 
by, that there seemed no room for thought] other point, beside giving an undoubted strong 
such a subject as dress. But later on, {influence over others. 
nen the effects of the new life necessarily| As regards the guidance of the Spirit as to 
read outward, as well as existed within, [/details, I would only say that if we are 
gan to feel troubled about my dress, and|troubled about any article of dress, we must 
aged to know just what would ’be right for}at once bring it to the Lord and ask him to 
e to do about it. teach us. And if after thus committing it to 
‘My friends being for the most part Chris-|Him we are still in doubt about it, the only 
ans, I relied on their explanation of the|safe course is to give it up, giving the Lord’s 
ripture teaching on the subject, and took it|side the benefit of the doubt; for we are 
x granted that their practice was right; al-|plainly taught that he that doubteth is con- 
ough I had many secret misgivings, and|demned if he eat, for whatsoever is not of 
en wished that the course which seemed to|faith is sin. 
e the only right one, had been more ex- 
icitly insisted upon in the Bible. The longer 
lived the more I shrank, sick at heart, from 
fe fashions and ornaments of the world, 
hich, alas! seemed to be so equally shared 
the church ; but my confidence in the piety 
ad judgment of my friends, and my want of 
aderstanding the exact meaning of the Scrip- 
re rules, kept me from yielding to the spirit- 
ul instinct which I now believe was the voice 
‘God to my soul. And I can not but think 
at, were Christian women to be honest, the 
rajority of them would confess to the same 
pressions. 
All this was felt before I knew anything, 
actically, of entire consecration to God, or 
1 hourly life of faith. But when the Lord 
infinite love led me to receive Jesus as 
ry all in all, and to yield my whole self up 
His control, I began to feel more strongly 
san ever that the outward conformity -to the 
orld, which appeared in my own dress and 
.at of most other Christian women I knew, 
as utterly opposed to the spirit of such com- 


life of union with Christ involves prompt 
obedience to His commands, and tbat the soul 
can not rest in Him where there is failure to 
obey. We can not give ourselves to God to 
live in His will, and have a single reserve at 
any time, without getting into trouble. The 
only way to maintain an untroubled spirit 
and a straight walk, is to yield to his blessed 
teaching at every step. 

My great desire, however, in putting these 
thoughts before others, is not so much to press 
the duty, as to set forth the privilege we have 
in being called to such an entire dedication, 
both within and without, to our loving and 
beloved Lord, that even in such an insignifi- 
cant matter as our apparel, He should conde- 
scend to take an interest and give us direc- 
tions. It seems so wonderful and so delight- 
ful that we may even dress for Him, as well 
as speak for Him. And to know it to be our 
calling and privilege so to live in God’s will 
as that it should extend even to such trifles, 
makes for us a heaven upon-earth. 


It must never be forgotten that this blessed | 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Straight Gate and the Broad Way. 
AN ALLEGORY. 
(Continued from page 268.) 

Now I observed that all the travellers who 
had so much as a spark of life left, seemed 
every now and then, as they moved onwards, 
to cast an eye, though with different degrees 
of attention, toward the Happy Land, which 
they were told lay at the end of their journey ; 
but as they could not see very far forwrad, 
and as they knew there was a dark and 
shadowy valley which must needs be crossed 
before they could attain to the Happy Land, 
they tried to turn their attention from it as 
much as they could. The truth is, they were 
not sufficiently apt to consult a map anda 
road-book which the King had given them, 
and which pointed out the path to the Happy 
Land so clearly, that the wayfaring men, 
though simple, could not err. ‘This map also 
defined very correctly the boundaries of the 
Happy Land from the Land of Misery, both 
of which lay on the other side of the dark and 
shadowy valley; but so many beacons and 
light-houses were erected, 80 many clear and 
explicit directions furnished for avoiding the 
one country and attaining the other, that it 
was not the King’s fault, if even one single 
traveller got wrong.* But I am inclined to 
think that in spite of the map and the road- 
book, and the King’s word, and his offers of 
assistance to get them thither, that the travel- 
lers in general did not heartily and truly be- 
lieve, after all, that there was such a country 
as the Happy Land; or at least the paltry 
and transient pleasures of the wilderness so 
besotted them, the thoughts of the dark and 
shadowy valley so frightened them, that they 
thought they should be more comfortable by 
banishing all thought’ and forecast, and driv- 
ing the subject quite out of their heads. 

Now, also, I saw in my dream, that there 
were two roads through the wilderness, one 
of which every traveller must needs take. 
The first was narrow, and difficult, and rough, 
but it was infallibly safe. It did not admit 
the traveller to stray either to the right hand 
or to the left, yet it was far from being desti- 
tute of real comforts or sober pleasures. The 
other was a broad and tempting way, abound- 
ing with luxurious fruits and gaudy flowers, 
to tempt the eye and please the appetite. To 
forget this dark valley, through which every 
traveller was well assured he must one day 
pass, seemed the object of general desire. 
To this grand end, all that human ingenuity 
could. invent was industriously set to work. 
The travellers read, and they wrote, and they 
painted, and they sung, and they danced, and 
they drank as they went along, not so much 
because they all cared for these things, or had 
any real joy in them, as because this restless 
activity served to divert their attention from 
ever being fixed on the dark and shadowy 
|valley. 

The King, who knew the thoughtless temp- 
ers of the travellers, and how apt they were 
to forget their journey’s end, had thought of 
a thousand little kind attentions to warn them 
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“He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; and he 
that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, 
and I will love him, and will manifest myself 
to him.”—Christian Pathway. 


ands as ‘‘coming out from the world and 
sing separate,” “ walking as Christ walked,” 
letting our light shine before men,” ‘“ not 
sing conformed to this world,” and numerous 
‘her similar directions. And I felt that even 

d there been no distinct commands on the 
bject of the dress of Christian women, these 
rinciples ought surely to be enough. But I 


No men are so oft in the wrong as those 
who pretend to be always in the right. 


of their dangers ; and had caused to be written 
and stuck up before the eyes of the travellers, 
several little notices and cautions; such as, 
‘Broad is the way that leadeth to destruc- 


* “That which is to be known of God is manifest in 
them (men) ; for God hath showed it unto them.” And, 
“ Ye have an unction from the Holy One, and ye know 


all things.” 


tion.’ —‘ Take hecd, lest ye also perish.’—‘ Wo 
to them that rise-up early to drink wine.’— 
‘The pleasures of sin are but for a season,’ &c. 
Such were the notices directed to the broad- 
way travellers; but they were so busily en- 
gaged in plucking the flowers, sometimes be. 
fore they were blown, and in devouring the 
fruits often before they were ripe, and in load- 
ing themselves with yellow clay, under the 
weight of which millions perished, that they 
had no time so much as to look at the King’s 
directions. Many went wrong because they 
preferred a merry journey to a safe one, and 
because they were terrified by certain notices 
chiefly intended for the narrow-way travellers ; 
such as, ‘Ye shall weep and lament, but the 
world shall rejoice :’ but had these foolish peo 
ple allowed themselves time or patience to 
read to the end, which they seldom would 
do, they would have seen these comfortable 
words added, ‘ But your sorrow shall be turned 
into joy ; also, ‘your joy no man taketh from 
you; and, ‘They that sow in tears shall reap 
In joy.” 

A Christian cannot conform to the world in 
its manners, its maxims, its customs, its fash- 
ions, or its diversions. For “If any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” 
Again, “ Know ye not that the friendship of 
the world is enmity with God? whosoever there- 
fore will be a friend of the world, is the enemy 
of God.” It is this required non-conformity 
to the spirit of the world that makes lowly 
obedience to the cross of the Saviour so hard 
to that part in us which would fain be heir of 
two kingdoms, and cleave to those things 
which are not compatible with it, and which 
perish with the using. But where the fear of 
the Lord is but little regarded, where every 
thing tends to foster a spirit of folly and dis- 
sipation, where the god of this world rules 
and reigns in the hearts of the disobedient, 
there must be a very uncongenial clime for the 
humble-minded, chastened, and devoted chris- 
tian pilgrim! Such pilgrims are satisfied with 
the way to life, though it be strait and nar- 
row ; these cherish the cross because He who 
died for them hath appointed it ; these rejoice 
in being accounted worthy to suffer shame, if 
called to it, for His name; these, the humble 
and contrite and who had taken Christ’s yoke 
upon them from love of Him, meekly entered 
the straight gate; being persuaded that what 
the Lord of all had promised, He was able and 
would perform; and that that peace with 
Him, which “passeth all understanding,” is 
infinitely to be preferred to the poor precari- 
ous pleasures which are sought and found in 
the varied sinful compliances of this wicked 
world. 

But to another class—that numerous band 
who, in the words of the Apostle, are ‘lovers 
of pleasures more than lovers of God”—Han- 
nah More has in the annexed essay, repre- 
sented as walking up to the strait gate, hoping 
to discover that though the entrance was nar- 
row, the way itself was wider, and of sufficient 
dimensions to admit them even though they 
could not frame to pronounce the heavenly 
“Shibboleth ;” had not learned the language 
of the spiritual Canaan—the song of the hun- 
dred and forty and four thousand, which were 
redeemed from the earth ; were not willing to 
enter by Christ, the door, into the sheepfold ; 
and had not submitted their hearts and affec- 
tions to the Lord Jesus, saying: What Thou 
wilt, when Thou wilt, how Thou wilt. These 
were put to grief and greatly discouraged 


upon beholding the inscription, ‘‘ Narrow is 


the way,” as well as “straight is the gate” 
leading to the realms of glory, purity and 


peace; and, trying to persuade themselves 


that that which was remote might be uncer- 
tain, and being lulled with the hope that a 
more “convenient season” would yet turn up 


for them in which to safely espouse the cause 
of Christ Jesus, they drew back into the 


the arrival of a lagging member of our co 
pany, less irksome than it would otherwi 
have been. ; 
Our tiny boat, “The Pride of the Bay, 
appeared quite picturesque as she approach 
nearer, her sails blown out by the wind, a 


broad way, presuming on a common but sad|looking like a white sea-bird prepared f 


alternative: 


“So many surely can’t be wrong, 
And miss a happy end.” 


(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
“WORK WHILE IT IS TO-DAY.” 


Work while it is to-day ; 
The hour will pass away ; 
Another’s hand will do 
What was designed for you; 
Another’s crown will bear 
The star you ought to wear. 


Work while it is to-day; 

The need will pass away ; 

The heart that you might soothe, 
The path that you might smooth, 
The soul you might beceech, 
Will be beyond your reach. 


Work while it is to-day; 
You soon will pass away 
Where neither strength nor skill 
Can any work fulfil ; 
Or suffering atone 
For that here left undone. 
From “ Heart-life in Song,” by Fannie H. Marr. 


Selected. 
CHARITY. 
Faith, Hope, and Charity—these three ; 
Yet is the greatests+Charity. 
Father of lights, these gifts impart 
To mine and every human heart. 


Faith, that in prayer can never fail; 
Hope, that o’er doubting must prevail ; 
And Charity, whose name above 

Is God’s own name—for God is Love. 


The morning star is lost in light, 
Faith vanishes at perfect sight, 

The rainbow passes with the storm, 
And hope with sorrow’s fading form. 


But Charity, serene, sublime, 
Unlimited by death or time, 
Like the blue sky’s all-bounding space, 
Holds heaven and earth in one embrace. 
— Montgomery. 
icp Se 
For “The Friend.” 


A Day at Point Loma, California. 
A spur of the mountains known as the Coast 
Range of California, extends southward to- 
wards San Diego, terminating in beds of earth 
and coarse gravel, and forming the northern 
boundary of the bay. The extremity of this 
spur is known as Point Loma. This ridge is 
conspicuous from every part of the city, and 
bears upon its extreme summit a light-house, 
and on the bay side a government fort. As 
the hermit of Teneriffe cast his eyes upon the 
summit of the mountain near him, and each 
day resolved to ascend it on the morrow, so 
did we look longingly towards the height of 
Point Loma, and time at length, brought 
around the day when an expedition to this 
terra incognita, by water, was resolved upon. 
Imagine then a party of twelve, assembled 
one fine morning in the Second month, at the 
end of a very long wharf, awaiting the arrival 
of a boat, which at first sight appeared much 
too small for their accommodation. 


flight. But alas! for human expectatior 
During the half hour we had spent in waitin 
the wind had almost died away. Disappoit 
ment sat on every face; we seemed to lie?! 
movably upon the waters; when very quie 

the captain transformed himself into these 
blance of a steam-tug, by preceding us in 
small boat, and dragging us by pulling vige 
ously at the oars. These sudden calms a 
so frequent, that no one is surprised wh 

they occur. Thenceforward our course w 
a very tortuous one; we tacked, retacke 
turned homeward, it seemed to us sever 
times, but our slow progress was compensate 
by the ample opportunity afforded for co 
templating the magnificent scene around t 
On one side loomed up a range of distai 
mountain peaks, covered with snow, and loo 
ing like clouds in the morning sunlight ; at 
later hour, their rose-tints had faded into pea: 
and blue and grey, which contrasted finel 
with the deep green and olive of the bay at 
ocean. On the southern horizon, nothing w: 
visible but a distant island group; the dream, 
misty, Coronados; which, under certain co 
ditions of the atmosphere, assume weird, fal 
tastic shapes, the effect of mirage, when the 
lengthen out, contract, or turning complete! 
over, stand tor a moment inverted. A litt 
to the north of these, was the far off Tab 
Mountain of the Mexican range, always vel 
ing itself in a soft blue mist. On our left ‘ 
the long, narrow pevinsula—arid and desol 

—separating the bay from the ocean beyon¢ 
a natural breakwater, formed of sand an 
rolled pebbles, and covered thinly with lo 
shrubs, yuccas, and a few smaller plants. 7 
its outer- side thundered the vast Pacific, il 
long waves slowly rising from the level e: 
panse into great transparent curving wall 
which fall like crumbling ruins at one’s feet 

Pleased with the thought, that we woul 
have the ocean for our companion all day 
we moved forward on our way, with wh 
speed we might, and were soon landed on th 
beach inside the bay, to walk between th 
bleaching bones of whales that here abount 
or among the great boulders at the foot ¢ 
the gravelly ledge, while those who preferre 
to do so, crossed the promontory, on whos 
top stood the lighthouse; thus reaching th 
ocean on the other side. 

The august permission of the officer 
charge of the unfinished fort, having be 
obtained, we proceed without fear of bein 
apprehended for encroaching upon Unite 
States property. Heaps of beautiful, purp! 
‘“‘gea mosses,” lay around us. To our eye 
they were all beautiful. “Ah!” said our ca 
tain, who accompanied us, “ You will thre 
away a great deal of this stuff when yot ge 
home;” but when was any one ever convince 
under such circumstances ! so we toiled or 
adding to our stores at every turn. 

“If you wish to be happy,” said one, note 


Two for his wisdom and learning, “make a 
steamers were’ loading and unloading at the|lection!” 


“Of what?” was asked in repl 


same place, several smaller vessels were lying'“ Oh! any thing! only make a collectio 


this basis we proceeded, and fully realized 
| force of the advice. 
‘he Abelone, or Sea-ear, a species of Hali- 
, 2 large and very elegant shell, with 
igled colors of ruby, ultramarine and em- 
id, is found in abundance on this coast. 
day this was the great object of search ; 
as all the party did not come prepared 
h axe or hatchet, to force them from the 
ks, beneath which they are found adhering 
pngly ; and as a long search for them is 
-n unsuccessful, we contented ourselves 
h less showy acquisitions, but in other 
nts of view, of much more value. 
he Rock-borer, a species of Pholas, is also 
nd on the bay shore; and of these we ob- 
ed some fine specimens. This animal 
es its way into the solid rock, the rasp- 
‘surface of its shell, furnishing it with a 
l with which to gradually enlarge its habi- 
ion as its growing wants require. Some 
them were from three to four inches in 
gth, of a greyish-white color, and were 
‘y curious and interesting. We found se- 
al pieces of rock so perforated by the 
aller animals, as almost to resemble a 
srified honey comb. 
fhe tide was very low, enabling us to ex- 
line a wide margin of the shore.. Beneath 
e of the smaller rocks, dripping with the 
ent overflow, we found Chitons which we 
1 not before seen. They were readily de- 
‘hed from the rocks, and soon formed part 
our melange. The shell of this mollusk, is 
nposed of eight narrow calcareous pieces, 
srlapping each other like the greaves or leg 
rering, of ancient armor. Those we found 
re of a pale sea-green color, and from three 
‘our inchesin length. The Chitons, it is said, 
a roll themselves into a ball, though, I be- 
ve, that some varieties do not possess this 
wer. Parting the long green grass among 
» rocks at the lowest point we could reach, 
found beneath the former, graceful, branch- 
“sea-mosses,” of a dark crimson color, 
owing in great abundance. The others were 
le beside this beautiful specimen of the sea- 
ra, which we had often found mingled with 
» tangled heaps on the shore, but here we 
‘covered it really growing. Itisnotso fine 
d delicate, however, as that of a similar 
d found at Santa Cruz and Monterey, four 
ndred miles further north on the coast. 
Occasionally a small tuft of a brown plume. 
ie object was found, which proved to be an 
imal, and classed among the Protozoa, or 
2 lowest forms of animal life. 
The Algae of the Californian coast, have not 
en studied by experts, and names could not 
found for the various species we had col- 
‘ted. Great floating expanses of the larger 
rieties occur not far from the shore, where 
vnts upwards of one hundred feet in length 
w be seen. These, when thrown upon the 
id by the violence of the storms, much re- 
nble long water pipes three or four inches 
diameter, to which are appended at inter- 
Is, balls containing air, and serving as floats 
sustain the heavy cables in the water. 
nall boats that adventure among this float- 
x kelp, are with difficulty removed from the 
tangling moss by the use of oars. Formerly 
1en whales were plentiful hereabouts, they 
‘quented these kelp meadows, finding there- 
their favorite food. 
Looking seaward, but few sails appeared 
on the fopad expanse. Occasionally, upon 
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from the pipes of the Panama steamships, 
were seen as they drew near and nearer to 
the Bay of San Diego, which they generally 
enter, bringing’crowds of seekers for health 
and comfort, to this, the warmest winter resort 
upon the California coast. Instead of the 
white sails of commerce, appeared the strong 
wings of the pelican, ever and anon diving 
into the blue depths, to reappear immediately, 
his pouch stored with prey, or the graceful 
sea-gulls, groups of black ducks or lonely 
divers, all intent upon obtaining subsistence 
from “the bounty of this vast liquid maga- 
zine of nature.” 

The egret heron, of its genus the most 
stately and elegant in its adornments, fre- 
quents the upper part of the Peninsula, and 
the adjacent coast. The preserved specimens 
we saw were decked with long white plumes 
of tail feathers, as graceful as those that adorn 
the bird of paradise. Farther inland, no fea- 
ture of this region would be complete without 
the great California vulture soaring overhead 
at a vast height, scanning a vast expanse, and 
seeking its peculiar food. 

The afternoon sun was sending long sha- 
dows over the sand, as one by one of our tired 
party rejoined us, returning from their ex- 
tended ramble beyond the light-house, where 
they had found the Abelones in abundance. 
The triumph of the day was complete, every 
bag and basket was plethoric with some- 
thing prized by its collector, and when as- 
sembled once more upon our boat, and our 
treasures were displayed, even our grim cap- 
tain looked down upon them with an approv- 
ing smile. A quick passage, with a favoring 
breeze, landed us safely at the pier which this 
morning had seen our departure, and the 
shades of evening were deepening as we 
separated for our respective homes, and our 
day of real pleasure drew to its close. 


SS 


The Source of Strength. 


He that grows in grace grows in the know- 
ledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
becomes more acquainted with His character 
and work, more grateful for every instruction 
in these great subjects, and for every oppor 
tunity to meditate upon them. This is the 
great principle of the Christian’s preparation 
for glory. He derives his comfort and peace 
more abundantly and directly from Christ. 
He becomes actually more conformed to Him 
in mind and character. He desires to see 
Him, and to serve Him more simply and com- 
pletely. He strives to be unceasingly in the 
custom of consulting Him, following Him, 
and depending upon Him. In his habitual 
experience, Christ becomes more nearly all to 
him; and his affections, his conscience, and 
his understanding, are all occupied in the 
effort to embrace and hold fast that blessed 
hope which has thus been given him in his 
Divine Redeemer and Lord. This constitutes 
an increasing preparation for that state in 
which to be with Christ is to be, and to have, 
forever, all that the soul can desire or need. 
The very simplicity which marks the com- 
mands and the promises of the gospel, thus 
marks also the character of those whom the 
Saviour blesses and receives. The nearer they 
approach Him, this simplicity of character 
marks them more completely. They gain 
more of that childlike spirit which lives, and 
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2 horizon, the long trails of black smoke,!loves to live, alone upon Him. And as each 
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earthly idol is successively removed, and the 
cares of earth become less engrossing and dis- 
tracting, and the heart is made more ready 
to be satisfied with Christ alone, as all its sal- 
vation and all its desire, the river is drawing 
nearer to the ocean, into which it will at last 
pour its cheerful current; the soul is becom- 
ing riper and readier for a happy eternity ; 
and the christian becomes more able, intelli- 
gently and affectionately to say, “To depart 
and to be with Christ, which is far better.” 

I would urge my readers to estimate pro- 
perly this important subject, and strive by 
all means, and constantly, to have the Saviour 
exalted in their minds as Himself the rock of 
their salvation, and the crown of their hope. 
There is much in our own self-righteous spirits, 
and much in the state of the world around 
us to lead us off from this. The arts of the 
enemy are constantly directed here, to sepa- 
rate us from personal approach to the Saviour, 
and to unsettle our confidence in Him. By 
every distracting allurement or plea which 
he can employ, he will try to call off our 
minds from a constant waiting upon Christ. 
Be watchful and anxious upon this subject. 
Be not satisfied with any aspect of apparent 
religion within you, or around you, which 
does not lead you to look off from every thing 
besides, and with more constant and complete 
dependence, to find your all in Jesus Christ 
the Lord; to seek Him in prayer, to depend 
upon Him in love, and to rejoice in Him with 
hope.—S. H. Tyng. 


Conflict with a Cougar—kEarly in this cen- 
tury the cougar or panther had its home in 
many parts of New York, but now this fero- 
cious animal is seldom met with, being con- 
fined to a few thinly settled regions. St. 
Lawrence, the largest county in the State, is 
in the north east part of New York, and lies 
on the St. Lawrence river, between latitudes 
44 and 45 deg. A large part of the county is 
still a wilderness. A recent issue of the New 
York E. Post says: 

“Last Friday night John K. Markill, of 
Norfolk, St. Lawrence county, in this State, 
returned home late, having been detained by 
a storm, and going out some time after to 
care for his team, was just in the act of open- 
ing his stable door when he was seized from 
behind by a panther, which attempted to 
grapple his throat, and he was carried to the 
ground, falling on his back. So sudden was 
the attack that for a moment Markill was 
partly.stunned, but quickly realizing his dan- 
ger he attempted to draw his knife, at the 
same time calling loudly for help. In the 
mean time the animal had fastened his jaws 
on the side of his yictim’s neck, but owing to 
the heavy collar of J. K. Markill’s coat, which 
was turned up, and a fur collar around his 
neck, the animal’s teeth did not penetrate the 
flesh, although the pressure, as described by 
Markill, was such as to almost entirely pre- 
vent his breathing. His alarm brought to 
his assistance, very soon, a large and ferocious 
dog, which at once fastened on the throat of 
the formidable foe. The animal then turned 
on his new antagonist, and a terrific battle 
ensued. After a prolonged struggle, Markill 
succeeded in conquering the animal with a 
pitchfork and the dog’s help. The panther 
measured from tip to tip seven feet five and 
a half inches, was of a brownish color, with 
legs rather short but thick and muscular.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Our Approaching Yearly Meeting. 

“The servant of the Lord must not strive; but be 
gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness 
instructing those that oppose themselves.” —2 Tim. ii. 
24, 25. 

Whatever may be the force or sincerity of 
our convictions, respecting the doctrines and 
testimonies professed by us, it is evident that 
in carrying them into practice, we are not 
justified in forcing them upon others in any 
spirit adverse to the apostolic rule above pro- 
pounded. If the Christian would be “apt to 
teach,” he must be armed with a docile spirit 
himself: and being taught in Christ’s school 
his own proneness to error when acting from 
self, he will learn to be meek and lowly ot 
heart, and thus realize the constraining love 
of the Redeemer in his efforts for the redemp- 
tion of his fellow men from the deceitfulness 
of sin. We believe it is in this spirit that 
those who conduct “The Friend,” desire to 
advocate the pristine faith of the Society ; 
and however plain and unvarnished their cri- 
ticisms may sometimes appear, upon what 
they are convinced are deviations from this 
faith and practice, that they wish ever to 
speak with that “charity which suffereth 
long and is kind, and thinketh no evil,” and 
in meekness endeavor to convince them that 
“oppose themselves.” The same apostle in 
his advice to Timothy, also instructs him in 
these words: “Reprove, rebuke, exhort, with 
all long-suffering and doctrine. For the time 
will come when they will not endure sound 
doctrine:” 2 Tim.iv. 2,3. Thus vigilance in 
opposing error and advocating the truth, is a 
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below. How instructive is the incident de- 
scribed by Bunyan, in his inimitable allegory, 
where Christian and Hopeful were journey- 
ing along by the river of the water of life 
with great delight, and were led aside from 
the right path. We will give a part of the 
narrative in the writer’s language: “Now I 
beheld in my dream that they had not jour- 
neyed far, but the river and the way for a 
time parted, at which they were not a little 
sorry ; yet, they durst not go out of the way. 
Now the way from the river was rough, and 
their feet tender by reason of their travel ; so the 
souls of the pilgrims were much discouraged 
because of the way. Wherefore, still as they 
went on they wished fora better way. Now, 
a little before them there was on the left hand 
of the road a meadow, anda stile to go over 
into it, and that meadow is called By-path 
Meadow. Then said Christian to his fellow, 
if the meadow lieth along by our way-side, 
let us go over into it. Then he went to the 
stile to see, and behold a path lay along by the 
way on the other side of the fence. ’Tis accord- 
ing to my wish, said Christian, here is the 
easiest going ; come, good Hopeful, and let us 
go over. Hopeful.—But how if this path 
should lead us out of the way? That is not 
likely said the other. Look, doth it not go 
along by the way-side ? So Hopeful being 
persuaded by his fellow went after him over 
the stile. When they were gone over, and 
were got into the path, they found it very easy 
for their feet, and withal they looking before 
them, espied a man walking as they did, and 
his name was Vain-Confidence: so they called 
after him, and asked him whither that way 


plain duty, whilst clothed with “bowels of{led. He said, to the Celestial Gate. Look, 


mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meek- 
ness, long-suffering,” and having “the feet 
shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace.” 

The annual session of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting is at hand, and we doubt not many 
of its sincere members, have their hearts 
secretly exercised in prayer to the Heavenly 
Shepherd, for His canopy of peace and union 
to be spread over us in our deliberations, and 
that the body may, under the direction of His 
Spirit, edify itself in love, and exalt the glo- 
rious cause of Christ among men, We believe 
that such exercises are not in vain, but will 
enter the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth; and 
that, their prevalence in time past, has tended 
to preserve us in the united maintenance of 
those grand principles first promulgated by 
the Founder of Christianity, and revived after 
centuries of apostacy, by Fox, Dewsbury, 
Camm, Burrough, Penn, Barclay, and other 
faithful witnesses in the 17th century. When 
we reflect upon the proclivity that exists in 
the human mind, to degeneracy from high 
standards of excellence in every age of the 
world, and in all phases of moral action; that 
the pursuit of the good, the pure, and the 
true, like the efforts to reach mountain alti- 
tudes, is constantly liable to the counter gra- 
vitation which impels to lower levels, and 
even the loss of heights already gained; it is 
obvious that unceasing watchfulness unto 
prayer, and a constant mistrust of the ade- 
quacy of our present attainments to keep us 
in the heavenward path, must be the price of 
final victory, and the maintenance of the faith 
as it isin Jesus. Presumption and vain-con- 
fidence, like rolling stones and sliding sands 
under the feet, will ever check upward pro- 


said Christian, did I not tell youso? By this 
you may see. we are right. So they followed, 
and he went before them. But behold the 
night came on, and it grew very dark; so 
that they that went behind lost the sight of 
him that went before. He therefore that 
went before (Vain-Confidence by name), not 
seeing the way before him, fell into a deep 
pit, which was on purpose made there by the 
Prince of those grounds, to catch vain-glori- 
ous fools withal, and was dashed in pieces 
with his fall. Now, Christian and his fellow 
heard him fall; so they called to know the 
matter, but there was none to answer, only 
they heard a groaning. Then said Hopeful, 
where are we now? Then was his fellow 
silent, as mistrusting that he had led him out 
of the way; and it now began to rain and 
thunder and lighten in a most dreadful man- 
ner, and the water rose amain. Then Hope- 
ful groaned in himself, saying, OA that I had 
kept onmy way! Christian.— Who could have 


who seem to glide so pleasantly on towa 
the Celestial City ; will not these pause fo 
moment, and ask themselves, whose ady 
is safest in the end, or whose friendship 
most. profitable, those who plead for increas 
liberty, and cause pilgrims to “stumble 
their ways from the ancient paths,” with | 
hand excursions into By-path Meadow, or 
firm adherents to the well paved highw 
cast up by the King of the country for | 
wayfaring followers to walk in? 

We think Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
been favored asa body in a good degree,) 
avoid those by-paths which have lain 
thickly on both the right and left hand 
our religious Society within the past thi 
years. Conscious that many weaknes 
prevail among us, and laying no claim t 
monopoly of sound Quakerism, we apprehe 
there is an earnest desire on the partsof h 
consistent members to encourage every g 
word and work, and to pray the Lord of ti 
harvest, that He will send forth more labore 
into his harvest. That the faithful and si 
cere followers of the Lord Jesus everywhe 
who \bear the name of Friends, may | 
strengthened and encouraged; and becon 
more and more united as one fold under or 
Shepherd: “That they all may be one as tht 
Father art in me, and I in thee, that the 
also may be one in us; that the world m 
believe that thou hast sent me.” John & 
21. Finally, “ If there be therefore any co 
solation in Christ, if any comfort of loy 
if any fellowship of the spirit, if any bowe 
and mercies, fulfil ye my joy; that ye be lil 
minded, having the same love, being of ot 
accord, of one mind. Let nothing be do 
through strife or vain glory ; but in lowline 
of mind, let each esteem other better thi 
themselves.” Phil. ii. 1, &. C. Re 
“For “The Friend! 

Marcoy’s Journey Across South America, 
(Continued from page 270.) 

The indigenous population of Arequip 
offers to the observer but two distinct type 
that of the Indian of the Pacific coast, with 
round countenance, flattened nose, narro 
eyes of a yellow sclerotic hue, oblique at 
contracted at the corners like those of tl 
Chinese and the Mongol races; and the Qt 
chua type, with an oval face, high chee 
bones, a nose like an eagle’s beak, oblique b 
well-shaped eyes, abundant and soft bla 
hair, seeming to connect them with the gre 
Indian family of the eastern Aryans. 

The favorite beverage of the lower class 
is a kind of beer, named Chicka, made fro 
maize. Into a hole six feet square and a fo 


thought that this path should have led out of|deep, a quantity of maize is placed, and beit 


the way? Hopeful.—I was afraid of it at the 
very first, and therefore gave you that gentle 
caution. I would have spoken plainer, but 
that you are older than IL.” This digression 
from the true path, as we may remember, 
ended in the two pilgrims being made pri- 
soners by Giant Despair, and shut up in 
Doubting Castle. 

Will not those who may think the paths 
commended for them to travel in by the pages 
of ‘The Friend,” too rough and uninviting, 
and who may at times be tempted with 
Christian to “ask for a better way,” where it 
is “easier going ;” who may perhaps regard 
such counsellors as ascetic and illiberal in 
their views, and disposed to be uncharitable 


gress, and may insensibly land us in the gulf|towards the majority of Christian professors, 


slightly damped is covered with boards load 
with heavy stones. At the end of eight day 
the heat and moisture combined, have caus 
the grain to germinate. This is dried in t 
sun, crushed in a mill, and boiled for an enti 
day in large jars full of water. In the eve 
ing, the liquid is strained through a cloth, a1 
left to cool to the next day when it is rea 
for use. . 

After leaving Arequipa, our author’s rou 
was over the western chain of the Andes. I 
thus describes the effect produced on him |} 
the diminished pressure and density of t 
air at such a great elevation: . 

‘‘At the end of an hour’s march, durit 
which we had ascended some hundreds’ 
yards, I began to feel a general uneasine: 


‘ol 
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ch I attributed to the insufficiency of the 
ospheric pressure. This phenomenon, 
ch the Quichuas of the mountain heights 
the Soroche, and from which they do not 
mselves suffer—having lungs one third 
rer than those of the Huropean—is attri- 
ed by them to some mephitic gas produced 
antimony—in Quichua soroche—even in 
ves where that metal does not exist. A 
traction of the diaphram, a dull pain in 
dorsal region, shootings in the head, 
sea and giddiness, sometimes followed by 
ting, are the symptoms of this singular 
ady. I, however, did not suffer to that 
ree. Nor Medina [his muleteer], to avert 
ut my livid countenance and my efforts to 
p in the saddle betrayed I was suffering, 
e me a clove of garlic, and advised me to 
wit as I would a sugar-plum. I obeyed, 
not without grinding my teeth. This 
dote, which my Aisculapius pretended to 
, specific against the Soroche, not having 
juced any effect, he advised me to make 
nose bleed by striking it with my fist, 
ch he said would give me instant relief. 
s I thought too heroic a remedy, and pre- 
ed to crunch another clove of garlic. 
ut twenty minutes elapsed, and whether 
‘as that the remedy began to operate, or 
‘ther my lungs became accustomed by 
rees to the rarefied air, I began to feel 
er.” 
_storm overtook them among the moun- 
s—of which our author says : 
A sudden thunder-clap filled us with fear, 
made our mules tremble upon their hocks. 
» clouds bulged like overfilled leathern 
‘les, and a shower of hail-stones beat upon 
heads. To protect ourselves as much as 
sible we huddled up in our cloaks ; our 
appy beasts unable to follow our exam- 
whined with pain caused by the rough 
tact of the projectiles with their poor 
es. The hailstorm was succeeded by a 
of snow, such as one never witnesses 
at this elevation. It fell so fast and thick 
| it was impossible to see ten steps in 
ance. In an instant the whole landscape 
| wrapped in one great winding-sheet ; 
mules profited by the stupefaction we felt 
slacken their pace and proceed to their 
. liking. We had thus felt our way for a 
rter of an hour, when a dark mass seemed 
ross the moving curtain of snow. ‘God 
raised!’ exclaimed Nor Medina, drawing 
| by the side of this construction, of which 
uld not yet divine the character. As I 
roached he cried out to me to dismount. 
eyed with the rhdre promptitude seeing 
t the door of this lodge was wide open, 
7 it was so low, that to enter I was obliged 
0 on my knees. 
The shelter we had found so opportunely 
an edifice formed of enormous blocks, and 
ered in with a single stone. A little 
dow looking eastward, at about a man’s 
rht, scarcely lighted the interior. This 
iulchre, for such it was, might measure ten 
on each side, by eight feet in height. Its 


chain of the Andes. Their territory extended which the ransomed and redeemed shall en- 
some 270 miles from north to south, and was] joy through the countless ages of a never end- 


subjected by the Incas of Peru, before the ap- 
pearance of the Spaniards in that country. 
Among their ancient customs was that of de- 
forming the skull at birth, giving it a conical 
form, by means of boards padded with cotton 
and compressed by ligatures. The skeletons 
of Aymaras found in the neighborhood of the 
coast, between the sixteenth and eighteenth 
degrees, are perfectly recognizable by their 
oblong or egg-shaped heads. An egg, of which 
one end should form the face, would give an 
exact idea of their shape. 

“The mode of burial practised by these In- 
dians, at the epoch of their splendor, was also 
very strange, and unlike anything found 
among the nations of South America. Their 
tombs, called chulpas, have the shape of a 
truncated pyramid of from 20 to 30 feet high. 
This pyramid, constructed of-unhaked bricks, 
was formed in several retreating courses, re- 
calling by its general configuration the Mexi- 
can fteocallis, the first idea of which would 
seem to have been borrowed from the temple 
of Bel. Sometimes the tombs of the Aymaras 
were simple monuments of Cyclopean struc- 
ture, covered with a single stone, and form- 
ing, in the interior, a square chamber, witha 
low entrance, and a little window looking to 
the rising sun. Hach tomb was adapted for 
the reception of a dozen individuals, whose 
bodies, embalmed with the Chenopodium am- 
brosioides of the neighboring valleys, and 
clothed in their own garments, or wrapped 
in a sack woven of the leaves of the totora, 
and sloped off to let the face appear, were 
seated in a circle, their feet touching one an- 
other. Hach of the dead had near him, under 
the pretence of provisions and household 
utensils, some spikes of maize, a jug of chicha, 
a bowl and a spoon. If it was a man, they 
added to these objects a sling, a club, hunting 


or fishing implements, and a weft of wool. If 


a woman, they placed near her a basket made 
of stalks of jarava, some balls of Llama’s wool, 
and a few shuttles and knitting-needles made 
of the long black thorns of the Cactus quisco. 
When once this tomb was in possession of the 
number of guests it was meant to contain it 
was closed up, the window alone being left 
open.” 
(To be continued.) 


Extract from a Letter of Richard Shackleton 
to his Daughter—Many are the favors which 
thou, my dear daughter, hast received at the 
hand of the great Giver. What need I enu- 
merate any of them? thy grateful heart is 
sensible of them. May thy branches, weighed 
down with humility, gratitude, and all the 
fruits of the Spirit, bend towards the Root 
which sustains every tree of righteousness, 
and from which its sap and life are supplied 


ing eternity. 
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FOURTH MONTH 17, 1875. 


The near approach of our Yearly Meeting 
brings to mind the fulness of the testimony 
borne by many of our ancient worthies, as to 
the Divine favor extended on similar occa- 
sions in their day. Thus Christopher Story 
relates: “This Yearly Meeting was in 1679, 
and the first Yearly Meeting I was at, and a 
good and glorious meeting it was to me, and 
many more; who were wet plentifully with 
the dew from heaven:.and that which con- 
firmed us the more was to see the aged and 
the young keep their places in humility, en- 
dued with heavenly wisdom.” 

In 1677, George Fox says: ‘‘To the Yearly 
Meeting many Friends came from most parts 
of the nation, and some out of Scotland, Hol- 
land, &c. Very glorious meetings we had, 
wherein the Lord’s powerful presence was 
very largely felt, and the affairs of Truth 
were sweetly carried on in the unity of the 
Spirit, to the satisfaction and comfort of the 
upright-hearted; blessed be the Lord for- 
ever |” 

In times of outward ease, when the profes- 
sion of the Truth is not attended with perse- 
cution or reproach, but on the contrary is 
rather looked upon as a title to the respect 
of the community; there is then a great 
danger of the prevalance of a superficial spirit, 
which has never been brought into subjection 
to the power of Christ. ..Those who are thus, 
actuated, not waiting to know their own 
spirits seasoned by Divine Grace, and au- 
thority thereby given to express to their 
brethren that which arises in their minds, too 
often undertake to judge of matters pertain- 
ing to the discipline, in the same spirit in 
which they manage their worldly concerns. 
Hence their time is always ready, and even 
when their opinions are in the right direction, 
the expression of them in their own will and 
way, tends to lower the dignity and authority 
of the meeting ; for these are inseparably con- 
nected with the prevalence in them of that 
solemnity and Divine covering, which is truly 
the crown of all our assemblies, as George 
Fox exhorted in his day, “ Friends, hold all 
your meetings in the power of God.” 

This advice seems peculiarly needful at the 
present time, when, owing to the lapsed and 
unsettled condition of our religious Society, 
many anxieties and exercises are the portion 
of those who are prepared and willing to en- 
dure suffering for the body’s sake, which is 


and derived. By humility and lowliness of the church. If our members are favored to 


mind, many temptations are avoided, and in- 
cumbrances escaped. It is a safe and quiet 
habitation, into which the devil cannot enter, 
and his emissaries view the dwelling with 


ls sloped in the Egyptian manner, and of|derision, and turn from it with contempt. So 


nendous thickness, had probably seen many 
buries, and endured many tempests. I 
ed my guide what he thought of this 
uchre, and if any tradition attached to it. 
replied, ‘It was the work of the heathen 
naras,’ ” 

he Aymaras in former ages dwelt in the 


eaus lying to the eastward of the western! 


' 


the heavenly Guest has more free admittance 
and uninterrupted abode ; and the bread eaten 
in secret, administers invisible but effectual 
support. 

What are all the pleasures, and treasures, 
and friendships of this transitory world, when 
compared with the inheritance incorruptible, 


come to our annual gathering, with a sincere 
desire that the Lord’s will may be done there- 
in, and are preserved, when assembled, in 
watchful obedience to His direction ; we may 
hope that He will again manifest a measure 
of His preserving power, and raise in the 
hearts of many a song of thanksgiving for 
the renewed extension of His goodness. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—The British Channel was crossed on the 
10th inst. by Paul Boynton in his life-saving dress. He 
left Dover at half past four, A. M., and reached Boulogne 
at a quarter past eight in the evening; Distance fifty- 
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five ni3l6e, and time 15? hours. A London dispatch of|Carlist newspaper, has been placed at the head of the!cotton, 16§ a 16% cts.; New Orleans, 17} a 17} 


the 11th says: Paul Boynton did not make the entire 
distance to Boulogne by swimming. He was taken on 
board the press steamer shortly after 6 o’clock yester- 
day afternoon, against his own wish, within eight miles 
of the coast. The weather had become boisterous, night 
was closing in, and the pilot declined the responsibility 
of guiding him after dark. The sea was so rough that 
nearly all on board the steamer were sick. The Ob- 
server to-day says, although the task was hardly accom- 
plished, the success of the life saving invention is con- 
clusively established. 

The Bessemer steamer, which has been constructed 
to overcome the motion of the sea, made a trip the 11th 
inst. from Gravesend to Calais. She crossed in seven 
hours, and her performance was considered satisfactory. 

A London dispatch of the 10th says: The coal masters 
of South Wales have agreed to stop the lock-out for a 
week, and throw open the pits to miners, with a reduc- 
tion of ten per cent. in terms of labor, and then if work 
is not resumed a further reduction will be demanded. 
The North Wales masters also insist on the ten per cent. 
reduction. They give their men a week to consider the 
question, and if the terms are rejected 15,000 men will 
be out on strike. a 

Cardinal Manning opened the Catholic College at 
Kensington, with an address, in the course of which 
he said he regarded himself as intrusted with a com- 
mission of warfare, for he believed the Church was 
approaching a crisis the most fiery for three hundred 
years. 

A bill to enable unmarried women to vote at elec- 
tions for members of Parliament, has been debated in 
the House of Commons. The House refused to order 
the bill to its second reading, by a vote of 152 to 187. 
Disraeli voted for a second reading. 

Liverpool, 4th mo. 12th.—Uplands cotton, 7$ a 8d. ; 
Orleans, 84d. 

The Paris Moniteur declares that France is unanimous 
for peace as a paramount necessity. The French press 
generally concurs in this opinion. The French Minis- 
ter of Finance and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, both 
promise that the government will give every facility in 
its power to French exhibitors at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition. 

The Bishop of Breslau has refused to resign his see. 
Legal proceedings will be commenced immediately to 
enforce compliance with the decree of the court. 

The Times’ Berlin special says: Sigl, editor of the 
Ultramontane Vaterland of Munich, who was recently 
sentenced, in default of his appearance for trial, to im- 
prisonment for publishing an article insulting to Prince 
Bismarck, has been arrested by the Austrian authori- 
ties at Salzburg, on the application of the German 
government. It is understood that he will be sent to 
Berlin instead of Munich, where he was tried. 

The Roman Catholic Bishops, soon after their con- 
ference at Fulda, addressed a petition to the Emperor 
William, in person, remonstrating against the with- 
drawal of the State grant, to the maintenance of which 
they declared the honor of Prussia was pledged. They 
also protested against being required to obey uncon- 
ditionally the State laws. 

The ministers, authorized by the Emperor, have re- 
plied expressing regret that the bishops should object 
to obey laws which were always obeyed in other coun- 
tries, and adding that the bishops would have preserved 
the fatherland from peace-disturbing confusion if they 
had remained faithful to their own convictions and to 
the warnings which they proclaimed before the Vatican 
Council. 

The bill withdrawing the State grants from the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, has passed the third reading in 
the lower House of the Prussian diet. 

The Rome correspondent of the Paris Journal des 
Debats, writes to that paper that the Pope will take up 
his residence in the United States if it should become 
impossible for him to remain in Rome, and says it was 
with a view to such a possible emergency that Arch- 
bishop McCloskey was elevated to the Cardinalate. 

The Emperor of Austria has left Venice. Before his 
departure he conferred numerous decorations, and earn- 
estly congratulated King Victor Emmanuel on the con- 
solidation of Italy. 

A Madrid dispatch says: Salmeron, a professor of 
the Madrid University and formerly President of the 
Ministry, and Professor Azcarate, also of the University, 
have been arrested. The former has been sent to Lugo 
and the latter to Miranda. 

Other arrests are expected. The government declares 
its intention of exiling all professors who protest against 
the recent educational laws or who resign their chairs 
on account of their promulgation. Castelar has re- 
solved to goto Rome, La Fuente, formerly editor of a 


Madrid University. No Liberal Professor would ac- 
cept the post. 

In an engagement near Tolossa, the Carlists were de- 
feated with the loss of one hundred men killed. 

The Pope has made representations to the Emperor 
of Austria, complaining of the unreasonable demands 
of Prussia, and’saying that the position of the Church 
is becoming more and more intolerable. The Emperor 
replying to this, through the Austrian Ambassador at 
Rome, deplores the struggle between Church and State, 
and advises prudence. 

A dispatch from Shanghai reports a disastrous col- 
lision at that place between the steamers Ocean and 
Fu Sing. The latter sunk immediately, causing a great 
loss of life. 

Unitep Sratrs.—There were 572 deaths in New 
York last week, and 348 in Philadelphia. There were 
92,036 pupils in the Public Schools of Philadelphia at 
the close of the year 1874, The average attendance 
during the year was 45,933 boys, and 46,103 girls. The 
expenditures of the schools for the year amounted to 
$1,607,737. 

The regular running of freight trains through the 
Hoosac Tunnel, commenced the 5th inst. 

The total vote for Governor in the Connecticut elec- 
tion was 44,301 Republican, 53,785 Democratic, 2809 
Prohibition and 14 scattering—Democratiec majority, 
6661. The total vote on Congressmen was 47,311 
Republican and 51,093 Democratic. The vote for 
Governor was 1584 larger than any previous vote in 
the State. 

Full returns of the Rhode Island State election give 
Hazard, independent Republican, for Governor, 8717 ; 
Lippitt, regular Republican, 8341; Cutler, Democrat, 
5169. For Lieutenant Governor, Day, independent 
Republican, 9135; Sisson, regular Republican, 7942; 
Pierce, Democrat, 5121. 

An explosion of powder in San Francisco, recently, 
caused the destruction by fire of a number of buildings 
and the loss of some lives. The remains of twelve per- 
sons were found under the ruins; the value of property 
destroyed about $800,000. 

George Reynolds, a Mormon of Utah, was recently 
tried and convicted of polygamy, in Salt Lake City. 
He was sentenced to one Year’s confinement in the peni- 
tentiary, and to pay a fine of three hundred dollars. 

The New York Herald has received a dispatch which 
says, when Paul Boynton was picked up he was not 
tired, and his garments were dry. He was 15 hours in 
the water, and swam 50 miles, the pilot taking a wrong 
course. 

Under the new law in Wisconsin every woman of the 
age of 21 and upward, is eligible to the following offices: 
Director, collector and clerk of school districts ; director 
and secretary of town boards, under the township sys- 
tem of school government; member of a board of edu- 
cation in cities, and county superintendent of schools. 
The new Constitution of Pennsylvania has a provision 
of similar tenor. ’ 

According to the Miner’s Journal, the supply of coal 
sent to market this year from all the Pennsylvania 
mines is 3,019,092 tons, against 3,929,350 tons to same 
period last year. Decrease 810,458 tons. The decrease 
in the supply of anthracite is 972,375 tons, and the in- 
crease of bituminous 161,917 tons. 

The nine oldest ex-members of Congress are Horace 
Binney, of Pennsylvania, aged 95 years and 4 months; 
Willard Hall, of Delaware, 94 years and 4 months; 
Artemas Hale, of Massachusetts, 91 years and 6 months; 
Perkins King, of New York, 91 years and 3 months; 
Joseph Johnson, of Virginia, in his 90th year, having 
been born 12th mo. 19th, 1785; George Grinnell, of 
Mass., in his 89th year, having been born 12th mo. 
25th, 1786; Joseph Grinnell, of Mass., in his 87th 
year; Daniel Sturgeon, of Penna.,in his 86th year, and 
Ether Shepley, of Maine, in his 86th year. The eight 
first named average fully ninety years each. 

U. States Treasurer, Spinner, after fourteen years 
service, has tendered his resignation. It was accepted 
by the President in an autograph letter in which he 
expresses the warmest sentiments of regard and a high 
appreciation of the ex-Treasurer’s probity, patriotism, 
and official integrity. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
the 12th inst. New York.—American gold 115%. U.S. 
sixes, 1881, registered, 1213; do. coupons, 1224; do. 
1868, 121 a 1214; do. 5 per cents, 1881, 1164. Super- 
fine flour, $4.75 a $5; State extra, $5.25 a $5.40; finer 
brands, $5.50 a $9.35. No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.27 ; No. 2 do., $1.23; amber western, $1.34 a $1.35; 
white Indiana, $1.39. State barley, $1.25; Canada, 
$1.50. Oats, 74°a 77 cts. Western mixed corn, 93 cts.; 
yellow and white, 95 a 97 cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands 


Superfine flour, $3.75 a $4.00; extras, $4.25 a $4, 
finer brands, $5 a $7.50. Red wheat, $1.28 a $L. 
white, $1.37 a $1.40. Rye, $1.10. Yellow and mij 
corn, 90 a 91 cts. Oats, 72 a 74°cts. Lard, 15} a7] 
cts. Clover-seed, 10a 12 cts. Sales of 2360 beef ca’ 
at 74 a 7} cts. per lb. gross for extra, 6} a 7 ets. for | 
to good, and 43 a 6 cts.forcommon. Sheep sold at 
72 cts. Receipts 9,000 head. Hogs, $13 a $13.25 
corn fed. Receipts 4,000 head. Chicago——No. 2 spr) 
wheat, $1.053; No. 3 do., 984 cts. No. 2 mixed ec 
73% cts. Oats, 59 cts. Lard, $15.20 per 100 lbs. 
Orleans.—Superfine flour, $5 a $5.75. Yellow corn, 
cts.; white, 93 cts. Oats, 78 a 79 cts. Lard, 15}« 
Common sugar, 6} a 7 cts. ; prime to choice, 8} a 83x 
Baltimore.—No. 1 western amber wheat, $1.36; N@ 
do., $1.82 a $1.34 ; western red, $1.31 a $1.32; sprit 
$1.20 a $1.22, Southern yellow corn, 91 a 92 cts. Ox 
72477 cts. > | 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee having ch 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held 
Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, 17th inst., at 2.30 P. 


SAMUEL Morris, 
Philada., 4th mo. 12th, 1875. 
An Adjourned Meeting of the CoMMITTEE ON 
STRUCTION is to be held the same day on the adjou' 
ment of the meeting of the General Committee. | 


FRIENDS’ TRACTS. 
Friends and others interested in the judicious dis 


bution of Tracts, will, upon application at the B 
Store, No. 304 Arch Street, be supplied with t 
gratuitously, 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of “ Friends’ Ass 
tion of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the relief 
Colored Freedmen,” will be held in Arch Street M 
ing-house, on Second-day evening, Fourth month 1 
1875, at 73 o’clock. The attendance of all inter 
Friends is invited. Joun B. GARRETT, 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Indian Aid A 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeti 
will be held in Arch Street Meeting-house on Fi 
day, Fourth month 22d, 1875, at 7.30 P. M. : 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

RicHaRD CapBuRY, Cler: 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The SummeER SEssION commences on Second-d 


the 3rd of Fifth month. Application for the admissi 
of pupils may be made to BenJAMIN W. PassMoE 
to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch 


Sup’t, (address Street Road P. O., Chester Co , ee 
Philadelphia. 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


WANTED, in the Girls’ Department, a TEACHER 
READING and GRAMMAR, to enter on her duties at t 
opening of the Summer Session on the 3rd of Fi 
month. Application may be made to 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phi 


Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort 
Ineton, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boa: 
Managers. 


Diep, on First-day, the 14th of Second month, 1§ 
at his residence, Middletown, Del. Co., Pa., THo 
SMEDLEY, in the 42d year of his age, a member a 
elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. . 


